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The fact that the work of The Salvation Army in Miami-Dade County 
over the past 75 years has been, and remains, among the most successful 
in the history of the Army anywhere in the United States makes it all the 
more unfortunate that almost nothing remains in the way of historical 
documentation from the years in which the Army began its work in southern 
Florida. It is impossible to reconstruct, for instance, any complete 
explanation for the Army’s long delay in opening a branch in Miami. The 
Salvation Army carried on its unique and colorful mixture of street—corner 
evangelism and practical social relief programs in the United States for 
33 years—22 of these years in other parts of Florida—before the Movement 
reached the southern tip of the Republic in February 1913. 

It is no part of the explanation that Miami’s attractions were unknown 
to persons living in other parts of the country, even in 1913. Tourism, 
and the nationwide publicity campaigns necessary to stimulate it, had been 
major industries in Miami since the 1890's. Henry Flagler built the Florida 
East Coast Railroad to bring southern Florida within reach of the population 
centers of the northeastern US, and in 1897 he opened the famous Royal Palm 
Hotel in Miami with considerable fanfare. The next year, 1898, large number 
of troops arrived in Miami on their way to invade Cuba in the Spanish-American 
War, and were disappointed to discover the hard way that Miami was still 
a frontier village surrounded by pestilential swamps, but the local desire to 
promote southern Florida gained strength every year. Flagler himself never 
weakened in his enthusiasm, and starting in 1905 he began a series of 
spectacular bridges to carry his railroad all the way to Key West, which 
he reached triumphantly in 1912. In the meantime Napoleon Bonaparte Broward 
was elected Governor of Florida on a campaign to drain the swamps in the 


southern part of the state, E.G. Sewell became the first person to 
promote Miami on a national scale by arranging, among other things, 
the first visit of an airplane to Miami, in 1911. Sewell also pioneered 
the practice of wearing all year the kind of light-colored clothing and 
sailor straw hats that were used only for summer wear in other parts of 
the country. Groups like the "Magic Knights of Dade, 11 organized in 1913, 
used any means that came to their fertile imaginations in order to broadcast 
the benefits of life in the "terrestial paradise 11 that they conjured up 
on the banks of the rapidly-shrinking Everglades. 

The Salvation Army may well have been drawn to Miami in 1913 simply 
by the fact that it was fast becoming a boom town. There would be plenty 
of new arrivals, rootless young men, eager for work, carried south by 
dreams of easy success and an exciting life in the unsettled social condit¬ 
ions that so often characterized rapidly expanding towns over which local 
authorities could exert no adequate control. The Army had learned from 
hard experience in California, Colorado and Alaska that its ministry was 
especially useful in such lively places as Miami had, or soon would, become. 

Then, too, the Army could have been drawn to Miami by the appearance 
there of a rival organization that had given trouble often before. Army 

authorities in New York—which in those days controlled Salvation Army activity 
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for the whole country east of Chicago—would have wished to avoid the confusion 
and damage to their Movement so likely to result in Miami from the operation 
there of the "American Salvation Army," a rival made the more obnoxious to 
them by being so nearly identical in appearance to their own institution. 
Certainly the general public was confused by the appearance of several 
rival "Salvation Armies."_- in the case of Miami, that confusion lasted 
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for many years: in 1985 the Miami- News reprinted several articles from 


another paper, the Metropolis, originally printed in 1911, that seemed 
in the 1985 retrospective to announce the opening of Salvation Army work 
in Miami. 

This was an easy mistake for the News to make. The "American Sal¬ 
vation Army," which began work in Miami in 1911, looked—and in a 
superficial sense, operated—so much like the real Salvation Army that 
casual observers could hardly distinguish between them. The American 
Salvation Army had been founded in 1884 by Major Thomas Moore, who had 
resigned his command of the American branch of the original Salvation 
Army after an extended disagreement with the Army Founder and world leader. 
General William Booth. As it happened, Moore was correct in his assertions 
in this argument, which concerned whether or not the Army should be incor- 
ported under American corporate law. Many of those who followed Moore in 
what is referred to in Army history as the "Moore Split" were sincere and 
deeply religious persons. Nevertheless, theorganization founded by Moore 
was a failure, whose prolonged and increasingly shabby existence proved a 
source of embarrassment to the growing and far more successful and popular 
parent body, still led in America by appointees of William Booth and his 
son Bramwell, his successor in 1912. 

The Miami branch of the American Salvation Army was in any case short¬ 
lived, and may have served no more lasting purpose than to stimulate the 
arrival of the more effective original. Two officers, described in the 
press account as "divisional officers," L.A. Odum and W.R, Winsett, arrived 
in Miami in March 1911. They opened a "corps" in a former saloon on the 
corner of AVenue D and 1st Street. The local commander was a "Captain Berry, 
who seems to have been sincere and hard-working. He certainly attracted the 




right sort of clientele, because in May he was forced to appeal to Sheriff 
Dan Hardie to prevent a drunken mob from wrecking the place. Hardie had 
been elected in 1908 on a reform ticket, pledged to purge Miami of the 
undesirable element. He responded enthusiastically to Berry's request, 
announcing to the press that the Army hall had become a "general rendezvous 
for tramps, loafers and beggars," which he, Dan Hardie, the Friend of the 
Decent People, would soon "clean up" once and for all. When these remarks 
were published, however, they seemed a little harsh. The Sheriff later 
publicly corrected the impression that he blamed the Army "management" for 
what had occurred, praising Captain Berry as a kindly "old gentleman" who 
was "doing a commendable work." Commendable perhaps, but not permanent: 
no further reference to the work of the American Salvation Army in Miami 
can be found in the historical records that have survived. The Corps sank 
without a bubble; it did not even survive long enough to appear in the city 
directory, apparently opening and closing between annual editions of the book. 
Contemporary volumes of R.L. Polk's Miami City Directory contain no reference 
to such a mission at Avenue D and 1st Avenue, nor to Berry (including alter¬ 
nate spellings), Odum or Winsett.^ 

The case was far different for the official Salvation Army, which 
opened in Miami in February 1913 without publicity, butwhich sank roots 
in the heart of the community, survived and prospered. The Army's official 
records for the early period of the work in Miami are incomplete, so much 
of the history of its beginnings there can never be reconstructed. The first 
Corps is listed as opening on February 17, 1913, under "Supply" Wells. 
["Supply" was a rank designating a lay volunteer serving as an Officer; it 
was later changed to the rank of "Envoy," still in use in Army circles.] 



This may have been Elias B. Wells, listed in the city directory as residing 
with his wife Annie L, at 135 11th St. There were ten Wells' names in 
the directory for 1913, but all but Elias' apparently had other local business 
connections. No address for The Salvation Army appeared in the 1913 volume, 
and there seems to have been no notice of the official opening taken by the 
Miami newspapers. 

The first reference to The Salvation Army in 1913 was in the Herald , 
April 29, 1913, a brief news item that the Army's National Commander, 
Evangeline Booth, was resting in a hotel in Cleveland, the victim of over¬ 
work. On May 31, 1913, the Miami Metropolis noted that the local chapter 
of the Women's Christian Temperance Union had loaned its reading room 
furniture to The Salvation Army until the WCTU could find a new location for 
its own offices. The only other notice taken by the Miami papers of the 
Army's newly established crusade during its first year was a series of odd 
little advertisements carried by the Metropolis in the early months of 1913 
for a local lumber dealer, J.A. McDonald. The ads named a brand of plaster 
and depicted a woman in Salvation Army uniform holding a tambourine and 

pestering passers-by for donations: apparently the Army was already well 
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known as a symbol of tenacity! 

The Army's first address in Miami was 417 9th Street. This listing 
appeared in the Army's official Disposition of Forces in April, 1913, but 
the city directory for 1913 did not record the change in occupant at that 
address. The 1914 edition (and the next two editions after that) listed 
The Salvation Army, but incorrectly gave the address as 417- 19th Street. 

The lot-by-lot index, and the listing under the Officer's name, both gave 
the correct address for The Salvation Army in all three editions. In June 
1913 Ensign Edward Belcher and his wife Annie were placed in charge. 







The Salvation Army Hall and the home address of the Officers, who obviously 
lived on the hall, continued to be 417 9.th Street. In 1915 Ensign and 
Mrs {Nora] W.F. Brown are listed at the same address. Some time in 1916 
the Browns were replaced by Adjutant Albert R. Henderson and his wife 
Addie [variously listed in directories as A.R. or A.^B. and as either 
Adjutant or. Ensign]. The SLth. Street building as a residence, or a build¬ 
ing that could easily be used as one, because in the next [1918] issue 
of the city directory 417 9Lth Street was listed as "furnished rooms,” 
operated by Mrs Jenne Dempsey, a widow. No address appeared for The Sal¬ 
vation Army in that volume. An address for the Army did appear, however, 
for a few weeks in late 1918 in the Miami Metropolis : 915 Avenue E, oppo¬ 
site to the city railroad station; Commandant and Mrs George Morris were 
named as Officers, and meetings were listed at 3:00 pm and 8:00 pm daily, 
with an open-air.service before each evening meeting. These notices do 
not appear after the November 30, 1918, issue. 

No actual accounts remain upon which more than speculation can be 
built, but the modern student cannot but admire what must have been 
the courage and devotion of these first few Officers. If the experience 
of hundreds of other Officers in the years before World War One can be 
taken as indicative, and if one assumes that conditions in the hundreds of 
cases from which, accurate records have survived, then one can imagine 
what Miami’s pioneers faced. Newspaper accounts of the career of Adjutant 
John C. Bouterse, who came to Miami in November, 1918, although prepared 
in 1926 at the end of his Miami career, said something of the conditions 
he faced upon his arrival. One can assume that these conditions were 



not very different from those which his successors left behind. Miami’s 
pioneer Officers collected small sums in saloons and on street-corners, 
rented the least-expensive hall they could find, hopefully in a fairly 
central location. They lived and worked in the same building, holding 
two meetings a day, and as often as four or six meetings on weekend days. 
Apparently there were few followers in the early days in Miami, and almost 
certainly no music except what the Officers themselves were able to pro¬ 
vide. Still they perservered, almost alone, indoors in their rented hall 
and outdoors on Miami’s bustling streets several times every day, living 
on the little amounts they could collect, preaching the Word of God and 
offering a little array of practical and immediate social welfare— 
cast-off clothing, soup, overnight lodging, carfare—to persons even 
poorer than themselves. 

The Miami city directory did not list The Salvation Army the year 
that the Bouterses’ arrived. The next year, 1919, The Salvation Army 
appeared under ’’miscellaneous clubs and societies” at 113 Jones Avenue. 

Like the 9th Street address before it, this building was probably a 
house as well; the directory for the previous year listed it as the private 
home of one C.B. Mackay. The 1919 directory listed 113 Jones Avenue as 
the residence of the Officers as well, and included the name of John’s 
brother Wesley, ”USN.”^ 

The Bouterses’ were Officers of rare zeal and ability. Their appoint¬ 
ment to the Miami command at the end of the First World War, at the 
beginning of an important change and development both in the city of Miami 
and within The Salvation Army nationwide, proved to be of great conse¬ 


quence. 


During the First World War The Salvation Army, along with other 
religious and charitable organizations, provided a range of personal 
and welfare services for American service personnel, both behind the lines 
in France and in homeland encampments. These services (which the national 
Goverment provided in later wars) brought great national popularity to 
The Salvation Army. The war years were an important turning point in 
the development of the Movement within the United States. The Miami 
Corps, although very small—there were only 15 members when Bouterse 
arrived—seemed to have done its part in the war effort. Although he 
had been in town only a few days, Bouterse received a large amount of 
official recognition as the local representative of The Salvation Army. 

He was invited to march, in his special Salvation Army "field uniform," 
in a United War Work Parade on November 9, and two days later he was 
part of the official delegation of War Work representatives on the review¬ 
ing platform to witness the great Victory Parade. 

Bouterse did not require much rest from these brief military exploits. 
He was soon embarked on what became the twin goals of his administration 
in Miami: to expand the ministry of The Salvation Army in both evangelistic 
and social welfare activities, and to secure a proper home for the Army’s 
work in Miami. The Corps remained at 113 Jones Avenue through 1919. Some¬ 
time in 1920 Bouterse moved his expanding operations to a rented hall at 
319 Avenue D, between 3rd and 4rth Streets. He seems to have obtained 
separate officers’ family quarters at that time, or soon after, because the 
1920 city directory lists John Bouterse, his wife and brother as resident 


at 55 25th Street, three houses west of the "avenue E extension. 11 The 
next year, 1921, the Army moved again, to 427 7th Avenue, and the Bouterses’ 

(now without Wesley) rented a separate home at 618 13th Street. The Army’s 
tenure in these addresses was characteristically brief, but its gypsy days 
ended with the next move, the last for over 40 years. 

Later in the year 1921 The Salvation Army moved into a store building 
at 55 N.E. 5th Street. The location, a few blocks from the busy center of 
the city, exerted an appeal over Bouterse. Other occupants were listed at 
first for the adjoining properties, but these soon gave way to the imperial¬ 
istic Bouterse, an indefatigable fund-raiser and promoter of the Army among 
Miami’s swelling business community. In 1922 or 1923 the Officer rented 
the adjoining buildings on N.W.5th, and absorbed their addresses; in 1924 
he purchased the entire property to serve as the location for his dream- 
come-true: a brand-new Salvation Army Citadel Corps, built by and for the 
local Salvation Army forces. The 1926 city directory (incorporating data 
from the previous year) described the addresses at 47-55 5th St. N.W. as 
"under construction," 

It is not surprising that The Salvation Army should erect a new build¬ 
ing in Miami in the mid-122Q’s. These were the palmy days of the great 
Real Estate Boom, a phenomenon that attracted national and international 
attention, and which seemed both, at the time and later in standard history 
texts to symbolize the flamboyant spirit of the "Roaring ’Twenties." Just 
as its war service had made The Salvation Army popular enough that its first 

* Newspaper accounts of the Army building project state that the property 
was purchased by Bouterse in 19.24; the official records in the Office of the 
Recorder, Dade County, Florida, however, show that the deed to :Lot'18',' Block 
64, Miami, was registered to The Salvation ARmy, New York, on March 3, 1927. 
[Abstract Books, role 16, Book 1094, p.4. Office of the REgister, Dade County] 


postwar national fund-raising campaign was actually oversubscribed, so 
the first years of peace and prosperity brought a mania for novelty, 
travel and speculation that caused Miami to grown explosively. Between 
1920 and 1925 the population of the city almost tripled (from 29,571 to 
71, 419). There was so much new building in progress in 1925 that even 
the most enthusiastic promoters of the city admitted that it was in the 
midst of ,f a bedlam of construction,” and warned potential tourists that 
the disruptions caused by all the construction projects might prove a 
little troublesome, but it would be worth the trouble to- witness a new 
city being born. 

Almost all the new buildings, including The Salvation Army Citadel, 
were in the approved ”flamboyant style known as Florida Mediterranean,” 
built of light-colored stucco in a style that combined authentic and Holly¬ 
wood movie versions of Italian, Spanish and Moorish architecture. The 
Army Citadel, for instance, was cream-colored stucco, faced with Moorish 
arches, and was equipped with the high ceilings and louvred windows made 
necessary by the hot climate in the long days before air-conditioning. 

The Salvation Army had expanded greatly under the energetic Bouterses.’ 
The Corps activities now included ten times as many members as they had 
found in 1918 when they arrived, and there were now Corps Cadets, a Home 
League [ladies’ domestic activities], a large brass band, and both an 
Emergency Home for girls and a men’s transient lodge. The business community, 
riding the crest of speculation and civic growth, were not simply willing 
to show their appreciation for the Bouterses’ and for the Army, they were 
positively eager to do so, determined that ’’their” Citadel should be second 
to none, and glad to show off the city’s brand-new Community Chest, which 


held its first federated fund-raising campaign in Miami in 1924-1925. It 
was during these happy days that The Salvation Army made its first important 
overtures to elements in the Miami business community that were to give 
theArmy in Dade County one of the most active and successful Advisory Boards 
anywhere in the United States. Indeed at the formal dedication ceremonies 
for the new Citadel, held on January 31, 1926, Major Bouterse modestly gave 
all the credit for the new building to Mr R.M. Erdmans, Chairman of the 
Advisory Board. 

The Great Florida Land Boom had actually begun to sag by the end of 
1925, and it soon collapsed, but not before Miami was safely launched as 
one of the country’s leading tourist attractions. The role of The Salvation 
ARmy in the now-famous city was certainly secure, in boom times and bust 
alike—trusted by the people of Miami in good times and bad. The dedication 
of the new Citadel was attended by almost 1,000 persons, led byJudge Frank 
Stoneman, editor of the Miami- Herald , an earnest booster of the Army’s good 
name. The official Salvation Army delegation was led by Commissioner Thomas 
Estill, the Territorial Commander for the Eastern Territory, and a group of 
territorial and divisional officers, who held a series of divisional meetings 
in connection with the official dedication of the new building. (This was 
one of the last official activities of New York officials in Florida, which 
became part of the new Southern Territory of The Salvation Army, created in 
January, 1927). 

In keeping with. Salvation Army practice, most of the attention at the 
dedication ceremony was given to high-ranking visitors and guests. Major and 
Mrs Bouterse were on the program only to raise the American and Salvation Army 
flags and to make a few appropriate (brief) remarks. They richly deserved 
all the attention that the occasion afforded to them; few Officers have been 



more dedicated and successful. In their nearly eight years in command 
in Miami the Bouterses 1 developed an obscure and penniless outpost, 
with a mere 15 members and no permanent home, into a flourishing center 
with 150 members, an "excellent band" of 23 players and a Sunday school 
with 135 in attendance, housed in an ideal location in a fashionably 
built new building costing $75,000, a very large sum in the days when a 
new Ford car cost only $230 complete. When their brief turn to speak came 
on the program, both the Bouterses T gave credit for all that had happened 
to God and to the Army’s local supporters, and pledged themselves to 
redoubled efforts to win Miami to Christ. 

The Bouterses’ triumphs had not passed unnoticed at the Army’s New 
York headquarters. As Corps Officers, the Bouterses’ activities were 
supervised by the Field Department, but the Men’s Social Services Depart¬ 
ment—a separate branch in the Army administrative structure—looked upon 
Miami as a promising field for its own activities. Colonel Edward J. Parker, 
the Secretary for the Men’s Social Services Department, accompanied the 
territorial delegation to the 1926 dedication ceremony, explaining to the local 
press that he had in fact come to scout out the territory for a new official 
Industrial Home, to replace the smaller men’s transient welfare being 
administered by the Miami Corps. Rapid expansion in other patts of the 
country, however, spread the resources of Parker’s Department too thin to 
undertake another maor operation before the Depression, which began in 
1929, cancelled further discussion of expansion. The transfer of men’s 

social, relief work to the Men’s Social Services Department did not in fact 
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take place in Miami until after World War II. 


The Army continued to propser in Miami after the Bouterses f transfer 
in 1926. A house was purchased in 1926 or early 1927 at 1004 N.W. 17th 
AVenue to serve as the Officers’ quarters. The Miami Army calendar con¬ 
tinued to be decorated with the visits of travelling delegations, and the 
Corps strengthened its position on every Front of the Salvation War, 
recognized as one of the finest Corps in the brand-new Southern Territory. 

The Depression of the 1930’s did not bring the dramatically bad effects to 
Miami that were experienced in many other parts of the country, partly 
because Miami had been weathering a kind of local depression for several 
years already as the city’s economy sifted down to firm ground after the 
bursting of the real estate baloon in 1926, and because local authorities 
simply forced many unemployed transient man to leave the county—the 
so-called "Hobo Express." The Army was able to provide out of local resources 
for the relief of the large number of local unemployed persons who came to 
it for aid during the worst of the Depression. In 1939 the Army took over 
the operation of a private charity’s men’s emergency lodge housed in a former 
hotel downtown. 

The 1930’s were, in fact, not a period of unrelieved grimness in Miami, 
either for The Salvation Army or for the city. The tourist and travel 
industry, which had become the city’s mainstay in the 1920’s, was revived 
by the growth, of the airline industry in the mid-1930’s. Pan American 
Airways began service to Havana and other Latin cities in the years 1927- 
1930; in the latter year Pitcairn—later Eastern—Airlines began scheduled 
commercial flights to cities in the northern U.S.A. By 1939, when the 
Federal Writers’ Project (one of the New Deal’s relief agencies) produced 
its state guide for Florida, Miami had regained its place as the prime 


seasonal tourist center in the United States. In that year Miami had a 
higher percentage of seasonal vehicular transportation per capita than any 
other American city. Only one-fourth of the adult native population 
was Miami-born. And to prove once again that it is an ill-wind that blows 
no good, the outbreak of World War Two in Europe in 1939 was a boon to 
Miami, causing many travellers to abandon plans to visit the Mediterranean 
and to come to Miami instead: the 1940 tourist season was the best on 
record up to that year. 

One highlight of the Depression years for the local Salvation Army 
was the visit to Miami in March, 1933, of Evangeline Booth, Commander of 
Salvation Army forces in the United States from 1904 to 1934. The Commander’s 
address, "The Songs of the City,” was one of her justly-famous standard per¬ 
formances. The White Temple, Miami’s largest public hall, was filled to 
overflowing with 2,200 persons. Another 2,500 were actually turned away. 

The visit had been arranged by the energetic local Salvation Army Officer, 
Major Gustave Stephans, who commanded in Miami for most of the decade (1930— 
1938). The presiding genius at the White Temple meeting, however, was Frank 
B. Shutts, owner of the Miami ' Herald . The newspaper made the Commander’s 
visit into a major media event, giving front page coverage for three consecu¬ 
tive days. (The rival Daily'News for its part devoted one 32-line item 
on the third page of a single issue.) Shutts felt a sense of gratitude 
to The Salvation Army because of an incident that had occurred early in his 
career. Many years before, during a>period of confusion and low spirits 
in his. life, Shutts had given $10—a large sum to be given away in such a 
cavalier fashion in those days—to a Salvation Army band holding a street- 
corner meeting in Denver. A sense of peace descended on Shutts, who 
collected his thoughts and withdrew from a hasty resignation that would have 




ruined him. 


Shutts moved to Miami shortly after this, and went on to fame 
and fortune. He was ever after a jovial booster of The Salvation Army and 
a valuable ally to its work in Miami. No^ was he alone in his good opinion 
of the Movement: in 1940 another grateful friend, having departed this life, 
left a palatial home at 339 N.E. 96th Street to The Salvation Army. It became 
—and has remained—the fortunate Officers 1 quarters. By 1941, in fact, the 
work of The Salvation Army in Dade County had become so extensive that the 
Atlanta headquarters decided to divide the corps ministry and the administrat¬ 
ion of the city-wide programs into separate parts by creating a separate City 
Command, and to open a second Corps at Edison. Both of these changes were 
officially accomplished in February of that year. Captain W.R.H, Goodier, 
at the start of a distinguished career in the Army, was sent as the first 
Edison commanding Officer.^ 

The entry of the United States into the Second World War in December, 

1941, brought another period of rapid change to Miami and to Salvation Army 
operations in that city. The year-around pleasant climate and the fact that 
most of the area's tourist accommodations had been left vacant by the sudden 
decline in tourism (caused by war industry work in ptherparts of the country, 
gasolene rationing and the real danger of German submarine activity off the 
south Florida coast) made Miami into a desirable location for military use. 
Army and Air Corps officer's training programs, the U.S, Navy Sub Chaser 
School, a large Air Transport Command and several military hospitals were 
established in Miami's hotels—one of which, the Biltmore, remained a 
veteran's hospital after the war ended. 

The Salvation Army intended from the beginning to have a special ministry 
to American service personnel. The Army participated fully both in the 


establishment of the United Services Organization (USO) and in the operation 
of many canteens around the country. In the years of the war in Miami The 
Salvation Army shared in staffing USO canteens, and conducted a large array 
of knitting, baking, letter-writing and hospital-visiting on behalf our 
gallant fighting forces. Salvationist members of the armed forces who had 
joined in other parts of the country and who were now stationed in Miami 
often joined their local comrades in these activities, as well as in the 
traditional Corps and street-corner meetings. Late in the war The Salvation 
Army operated its own canteen, "USO Salvation Army," at 2204 Ponce de Leon 
Boulevard, which remained in operation into 1946. The war did not completely 
distract local Salvationists from their first purposes, however: in 1944 Major 
Albert Walsh (in command 1942-1945) placed a paid advertisement in a local 
directory in which The Salvation Army was described as a center of 
"Evangelism, Character Building" and "Welfare and Employment" services. 

The end of the war hrought permanent improvement in The Salvation Army's 
evangelistic and social activities for homeless alcoholic men in Miami. The 
City Command had operated a small-scale salvage and residential program in 
the city for almost 25 years. The experience of the war years and the know¬ 
ledge that peace would surely bring a return of seasonal transients and local 
unemployment prompted the City Commander, Adjutant Richard T. Bergren, to 
recognize that his "social" center, housed in the former East Coast Hotel 
on N.W. 4rth Street, was inadequate. Bergren knew that the Army's Men's 
Social Services Department was in the midst of a great reform campaign 
during these very years, aimed at providing a modern, effective program 
of religious uplift and lasting rehabilitation to the men in its centers. 


Starting among Officers in the Eastern territory two years earlier, this 
program, called "Service to Man," had spread to progressive Men’s Social 
Service officers in the South as well. Bergren asked territorial head¬ 
quarters to transfer his small social operations to this Department. This 
was done on January 1, 1947, but it was not until Senior-Captain Eugene 
Gesner was appointed to be manager of the new "Men's Social Service 
Center" in 1948 that it became a success, both as a place of successful 
evangelistic and social activities and as a profitable business operation. 
Gesner was, in fact, one of the pioneers of the new "Service to Man" program 
in the Southern Territory. He recognized that the success—indeed, the 
survival——of evangelism and rehabilitation depended upon the profitability 
of the Center’s salvage and retail activities,and that this in turn required 
the application of efficient business practices. The Miami Center's downtown 
store became the single most profitable in the Southern Territory 

The years after the Second World War were ones of steady growth for 
The Salvation Army in the United States. The Movement reached its peak 
(in terms of the ratio of its membership to the overall population of the 
United States) in the mid-1950's. Miami was no exception: the Citadel and 
Edison Corps flourished during these happy years. By 1953 the Miami Corps 
had sent 59 young people into the Army's Training College. Local lay leaders 
like Edward Coughran, who became Corps Sergeant Major in 1951, and Brigadier 
Keitha Holz, Corps pianist and mother and grandmother to one of America’s 
most distinguished Salvation Army families, were active in an effective range 
of traditional Salvation Army family and evangelistic activities. Within 
two years, from 1953 to 1955, attendance at the Army's religious services 
increased by 45% (from 35,671 to 51,763) on a budget that was still 


relatively small C$137,CL52 for Both Corps) and largely self-supporting 
(30% from Community Chest, 39% from "tambourine collections and donations"). 
Miami had become recognized, not only within the Territory, but nationally 
and internationally, as one of The Salvation Army T s most successful centers. 
When the International Staff Band visited the U.S. in 1957, a stop at Miami 
was mandatory. The Men’s Social Services program likewise developed and 
prospered; in 1958 Senior-Major L.W. Amberger was able to transfer his 
Center to a modern facility at 2236 N.W. Miami Court. The Men’s Social 
Service Center, no less than the Corps, became national models under 
administrators like Brigadier Hubert Holmes and Major David Mulbarger, who 
made Miami into the first "million-dollar" Center in the Southern Territory. 

Because of the effectiveness of its programs, the national prominence 
of the city in which it operated, the influence and prestige of the members 
of the local business community who had associated themselves with the Army 
program, and the number and ability of the young people raised in the Corps 
who later became Salvation Army Officers, the Army’s ministry in Miami was 
looked upon by territorial officialdom as being very important to them, and 
to the Army nationally. The command of The Salvation Army in Miami was 
therefore an appointment of consequence. The roster of Officers have who 
commanded in Miami included some of the Army’s most respected, talented and 
beloved leaders. From 1961 to 1965, for instance, the City Commanders were 
Captain and Mrs James Osborne, At the present writing Jjuly, 1986] Osborne 
is National Chief Secretary, second highest-ranking Salvation Army Officer 
in the United States, Major Fred Smith was in charge for the next five years 
which the Miami ‘ Herald called "the most expansive five-year period" in the 
history of the Army in Miami. Smith was an officer of exceptional skill in 




organization and fund-raising. He oversaw the historic capital campaign 
of 1969, which provided funds not only for a new Citadel, opened in September, 
1969, at 901-911 W. Flagler ST., but also for the Day Care Center and Hialeah 
Corps Community Center as well. These last two were brought into being and 
launched into active service by Brigadier and Mrs Basil C. Wyatt, City 
Commanders from 1970 to 1973.^ 

The Salvation Army in Miami has in common with almost all Salvation 
ARray operations everywhere in the United States that it is an impossibility. 
Like the honeybee, which according to the laws of aerodynamics cannot fly, 

The Salvation Army, as it exists on paper, cannot survive: it has too few 
members and too few financial resources to perform more than a tiny part 
of all that it actually accomplishes for God and the betterment of man. 

The explanation for this apparent miracle, which is repeated every year in 
every Corps in the country, is the support given to the Army by the general 
public, and in particular, by the members of The Salvation Army Advisory 
Boards. 

In this respect, as in so many others, the Army has been especially 
fortunate in Miami. From Mr Erdmans in the early 1920 f s through such loyal 
and generous friends as Roosevelt C. Houser, Graham Miller, who laid the 
foundation for the Army’s program of legacies and bequests, Henry C. Peacock 
Jr, who among other gifts endowed a scholarship program for Salvationist 
young people from the Miami area, who without this help could never have 
hoped for the life-changing privilege of higher education, to such present-day 
counselors and supporters as Charles I. Babcock and Bowman Brown, the members 
of the Miami Advisory Board have been through God’s Providence the Salvation 
of the Salvation Army. 


The 1970*s were a decade for the development of new programs and 
new building projects. In September, 1971, the new City Command head¬ 
quarters building, which incorporated a women’s and family lodge, was 
opened at 1398 S.W. First Street. The men’s transient lodge, built at 
250 N.W. South River Drive in the early 1950’s as part of the financial 
arrangements between the Men’s Social Department and the City Command 
that preceded the transfer of men’s social work to the larger agency, 
was expanded by the addition of a second floor. With a good portion of 
the necessary funding on hand or pledged, and with the need for expanded 
day care facilities and a new center for Army operations in the Hialeah 
neighborhood clearly before their eyes, Brigadier Wyatt and his successor, 
Major Emery Frierson, were forced to carry-on a lengthy campaign to overcome 
local opposition to the construction of the new facility. This sort of 
neighborhood opposition to the construction of Salvation Army facilities 
in new locations is common in the history tif the Movement. In almost every 
case the opposition when Army representatives are able to explain the nature 
of Salvation Army operations, which in the case of the typical Corps is not 
much different from that carried on by any evangelical Christian church with 
an active youth program. Certainly civic support for the Army was con¬ 
sistently high in Dade County in the 1970’s. Newspapers ran approving 
stories about the Army’s faithful volunteers like Steve Horn, Lucille 
Vickers and Brigadier Keitha Holz. The town of Miami Springs even made 
January 26, 1975 into ’’Salvation Army Day,” when the Hialeah center was 
finally opened. 

With 40,000 square feet of useful floor space, the Hialeah. CoTps 


Community Center was the largest built up to that time in the Florida 
Division, and one of the largest corps facilities in the United States. 

The Day Care Center associated with the Corps was a success from the first 
day, and more successes were to follow for the Army in south Florida. In 
the mid-1970 f s the state of Florida passed new laws that permitted courts 
to use Salvation Army personnel as probation supervisors. This in turn 
caused an enormous increase in the activities of the Army’s Correctional 
Services Department, which, opened a separate branch in Miami at the City 
Command headquarters, and after 1979 at 1876 N.W. 7th Street. Major 
Frierson also arranged in 1978 for the transfer tb the.Salvation Army of 
the "Women in Distress” program in a house at 122 N.E. 24th Street, which 
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had been operated as a private charity since 1972 by Roxy Boulton. 

Official Salvation ARmy programs designed to reach ethnic minorities 
within American society form an important part of Army history. These 
programs are an enduring legacy within the Movement today. There have been 
many such, but the two most extensive programs were those among Scandinavian 
immigrants in the years before World War II, and more recently, those 
among Spanish-speaking populations. The Cuban-American community in Miami, 
which has grown considerably since the early 1960 T s, has been the object of 
special Army concern. In 1971 Lt. Col. Moises Suarez became the Miami 
Salvation Army f s first official Director of Spanish Activities. In 1973 
he was joined in this work by Major Aida Garcia, who at first assisted him 
and then succeeded him as Director when ill-health forced Suarez into 
early retirement. Both these Officers had been Army Officers in Cuba; both 
had immigrated to the United States as part of the exodus that began to 
flow from the island Republic in the 1960 T s. The Army’s outreach to the 


Cuban community was crowned with success in Miami: by the early 1980's 
the "Spanish" meetings, held in a multi-purpose room adjoining the Chapel 
in the Citadel on Flagler Street, were often larger, and certainly more 
lively, than the "English" services going on at the same time in the Citadel. 
Indeed, the neighborhood in which the Citadel and the nearby City Command 
buildings were located had become almost entirely Spanish-speaking in the 
15 years since both facilities were opened. 

Changing ethnic compositions were only part of the complicated 
situation in which The Salvation Army found itself in Dade County in the 
1980's. The first years of the decade were a time of transition for 
the Army in Miami and in many other centers of operation around the country. 
Under the leadership of Captain—later Major—Warren Fulton, who served as 
City Commander from 1979 to 1985 (and as Citadel Corps Officer as well 
until 1981), the Army provided a rapidly expanding array of social and welfare 
services while maintaining, in the face of increasingly serious difficulties, 
the traditional Salvation Army evangelical ministry. Army leaders could at 
least count on support from the City Command's excellent social services 
staff, which had developed a high standard for courtesy, efficiency and 
effectiveness over the years. 'This was notably true during the long 
tenure of George Hubbard as Director (1951-1976). In 1980 Jackie Blackwell 
became Director, insuring continued high professional standards in the 
administration of a program whose success is considered by Army officials 
to be a vital part, not only of the agency's purpose, but also of its 
continued acceptance and support by the community. Not content with the 
institutional social services, Fulton also experimented with short-term 
programs designed to bring together community support and particular needs 


in often colorful and spectacular ways, such as the "Kids Show Fund," 
which began in 1982, the annual "Love in Action" campaign and redoubled 
welfare activities at Christmas. 

The Fultons gave serious and productive attention to the traditional 
Army Corps program as well, based on the conviction, which, every 
Salvationist shares, that the Corps is .the spiritual heart of the whole 
Salvation Army crusade. In this part of their administration the Fultons 
were fortunate, in.that the Miami Corps has a long history of support 
from dedicated local lay leaders like Corps Sergeant-Major and Mrs Edwy 
Holz and from a number of retired Salvation Army Officers who moved to 
Miami only to take up active lives as Corps workers—veterans like Colonel 
Doug Norris and Brigadier Earl Lord, to name but two. Supported by these 
volunteers the Miami Citadel maintained a full evangelical program through¬ 
out the 19.8Q f s, including regular Sunday night streetcorner services in 
downtown Miami. When more was required than the dedication of existing 
volunteer forcesocould provide, Fulton brought in reinforcements, including 
able and energetic young workers like Timothy P, and Julie Howard, who 
supervised a greatly expanded Corps musical program from 1984 to 1986. In 
addition Major Fulton found time to revitalize the traditional Christmas 
outreach, program, which had long been supported by local business, civic and 
Jewish fraternal organizations, by bringing in groups of young Christmas 
workers and musicians from Ashury College in Wilmore, Kentucky, Part of 
this Christmas program included flying visits to encourage and support the 
comrades in The Salvation Army Corps in Key West, Florida, whose leader;:. 
Captain Jim .Lane, was a notable convert of the Men's Social Services. 


This encouraging picture was not, however, without clouds. The location 
of the Citadel Corps, so promising in 1969, had become a hindrance to the 
success of a traditional, English-speaking family worship program by 1985. 

It became more and more obvious that the City Command was in the wrong 
location as well. The Cuban population, which completely surrounded both 
locations by the early 1980 T s, was not hostile to religion—on the contrary, 
most Cuban-Americans were deeply religious, and many were quite sympathetic 
to the particular evangelistic style of The Salvation Army—but a language 
barrier, the differences in style, and the fact that two kinds of simultaneous 
Corps programs coaid not share the building indefinitely, at first suggested 
and then demanded that the Cuban-American congregation be given a place of its 
own—a purpose for which the Citadel on W. Flagler Street, still a modern and 
well-maintained building, was ideally suited. At the same time the decision 
was forming to transfer the Citadel to the Cuban ministry and to find a new 
location for the Army T s English-speaking church work, the location of the 
City Command was accepted as being a liability as well. Many of the Army’s 
welfare clients did not speak Spanish, and mosthad no knowledge of the 
neighborhood in which the City Command was located. Some had to arrange 
borrowed rides, or fell back on irregular and inconvenient public transportation 
schedules. Many were unable, or unwilling, to travel great distances for 
whatever the reason. The reputation of the City Command neighborhood for 
being unsafe after dark, while mostly undeserved, kept some potential clients 
away, and reduced the accessibility to the public of the women’s and family 
emergency lodge located upstairs on the City Command building. 


In consultation with territorial and divisional Army leadership, and 
acting in close cooperation with key Advisory Board personnel, especially 
the Chairman, Charles 1. Babcock, Captain Fulton arranged for the construct¬ 
ion of two major new Salvation Army facilities in Dade County. The 
capital campaign required to raise the $7,100,000 for these projects was 
largely supervised by Mr Babcock, to whom went the credit when the campaign 
was actually oversubscribed, an event of historic rarity in Salvation Army 
annals. Mr Babcock received the Army's prized "Others" Award in 1985 in 
recognition of his efforts in behalf of the successful campaign. In addition 
to these activities, Fulton had to arrange for land purchases, zone changes 
and local approval for the two sites: the new Citadel Corps at S.W. 94th Avenue 
& 184 Street in Cutler Ridge in south Miami, and the new City Command at N.W. 
38th Street and 19th Avenue near the Airport Expressway. There was consider¬ 
able local opposition to these projects, based on the usual public misunder¬ 
standing of Salvation Army programs. This opposition and other technical 
delays meant that hhe culmination of the Army's massive building projects 
was left to Fulton's successor. Major William Powell, who became City Commander 
in June, 1985. 

Powell, who like Fulton came from respected and distinguished Salvation 
Army Officer parentage, was no less determined than his predecessor to 
see these projects through to conclusion, and at the same time to stimulate 
the Army's traditional outreach, worship and welfare activities in its 
existing locations, which hadto be fully utilized until the new locations could 
be secured. Like Fulton, Powell was able to attract energetic new lay leader¬ 
ship into Army service in Miami, persons like Keith Waters and Robert Taylor. 

Nor had the Men's Social Services Department been idl4 during these 
critical years. The Department's locil Centers were renamed Adult 


Rehabilitation Centers (ARC) in 1978 to accommodate the fact that many 
Centers now provided services for women as well as men, but the objectives 
of theCenter programs, and the nature of their true success, remained 
unchanged: rescuing persons from the prison of chronic alcoholism and free¬ 
ing them, men and women alike, for new, useful and redemptive lives, all 
within the context of the successful business operations necessary to 
finance the whole program. The conversion of Frank Dyer in 1970, and his 
enrollment as an active Soldier in the Miami Corps in 1971, under the 
ministry of Major David Mulbarger, was only the most notable of many such 
happy endings at the Center. Recent managers Major Glen Winters 

(1978-1983) and Captain Larry White (1983 —) have continued successful, 
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effective and prestigious programs. 


